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Abstract 

This article provides a rationale for using adventure-based counseling (ABC) principles 
to promote children's self-esteem through group work within the school setting. The 
effectiveness of combining Adlerian theory with ABC to promote self-esteem is 
established. The process that would allow a school counselor to plan, organize, 
facilitate, and evaluate this group successfully is emphasized. Previous literature (Wick, 
Wick, & Peterson, 1997) conceptualized the efficacy of combining Adlerian theory with 
ABC based interventions in school. This article expands upon this idea to rationalize the 
heightened need for this type of intervention in an era of increased interaction through 
technology and decreased opportunities for developmental social learning. Discussion 
includes recruiting counselees, forming objectives and intended outcomes, and 
designing a program within the school. This article includes a selection of activities and 
initiatives and suggested evaluative measures. 
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Adlerian Adventure-based Counseling to Enhance 
Self-Esteem in School Children 

When operating within school systems that have developed an increased focus 
on measurable student success, it is important to consider the impact an evaluative 
approach has on students' identity and sense of self-worth. Research has demonstrated 
a correlation between a student's perceived self-efficacy and their performance in 
school (Pajares, 1996; Schunk, 1995; Snowman & Biehler, 2012). Professional school 
counselors have an opportunity to positively impact how a school system attends to 
students' self-esteem development. A connection between self-esteem and positive 
social interactions and support systems has also been established (Bandura, 1986, 

1997; Duys & Hobson, 2004). Therefore, the proposed adventure-based counseling 
(ABC) group, founded on Adlerian principles, offers an opportunity to enhance the 
reciprocity between self-esteem and effective interpersonal skills, which in turn can 
bolster students' confidence in their academic potential. 

This article will address the significant role that the development of students' self¬ 
esteem and interpersonal skills have on a student's sense of self-efficacy and 
subsequent academic success, and how the proposed Adlerian ABC group serves to 
facilitate that process. The implication of fostering increased self-esteem serves not only 
to positively impact academic success, but also to establish a foundation of self- 
regulatory behavior that can serve the students throughout their lives, in scholastic and 
career oriented endeavors. Students who have confidence in their potential are shown 
to be more motivated to challenge themselves and seek out new learning opportunities, 
even when they are beyond their comfort level or perceived skill set (Snowman & 
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Biehler, 2012). Concurrently, Adlerian theory emphasizes the importance of fostering 
responsibility and creativity in clients, which can assist in the continual development of 
initiative and self-confidence (Ziomek-Daigle, McMahon, & Paisley, 2008). 

Supportive social engagement has been evidenced to increase self-esteem, 
which in turn contributes to greater academic success, and in our culture's current 
relationship with media and technology, has additional implications (Duys & Hobson, 
2004; Moote & Wodarski, 1997, Patchin & Hinduja, 2010). Within a culture that has 
become increasingly media driven and socially disconnected there is an increased 
rationale for creating opportunities for students to enhance interpersonal skills in a 
facilitated group setting (Patchin & Hinduja, 2010). A student's ability to communicate 
effectively, as well as advocate for themselves in an assertive way leads to increased 
connection, as well as an opportunity for peer mentorship and further social learning 
and understanding (Malekoff, 2004; Ziomek, McMahon & Paisley, 2008). These 
interpersonal skills can potentially contribute to students' increased social maturity, 
which strengthens their chances for success later on in their professional endeavors 
(Jindal-Snape & Miller, 2008; Moote & Wodarski, 1997). The experiential nature of the 
group, integral to the adventure-based counseling philosophy, has been shown to 
deepen students' learning by moving them beyond cognitive awareness of their own 
worth and the value of respectful social interactions to encountering their own 
successes and ability to connect with others through the group activities (Wick, Wick & 
Peterson, 1997; Ziomek, McMahon & Paisley, 2008). Wick and colleagues 
demonstrated the efficacy of the combination of Adlerian theory with adventure-based 
counseling in addressing the promotion of self-esteem. More recent literature indicates 
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the benefits of each modality, respectively, and how self-esteem is fostered; however, a 
dearth of literature exists in the last decade regarding the utility of combining these 
approaches in a school setting, as is proposed in this article. 

Self-Esteem 

Wick, Wick, and Peterson (1997) discussed self-esteem as a clear strong 
influence in children’s overall development. Self-esteem includes the total perception of 
self, which incorporates self-image, self-concept, and social concept (Moote & 
Wodarski, 1997). The ways in which children view themselves color their worlds in 
positive or negative lights. Children with healthy self-esteem are likely to have success 
in accomplishing their life tasks and meeting challenges, whereas children without 
healthy self-esteem may fail to meet these challenges, withdraw socially, and 
experience depression (Duys & Hobson, 2004; Moote & Wodarski, 1997; Usznyska- 
Jaromoc, 2007; Wick et al., 1997). Furthermore, students' self-esteem influences their 
confidence in their abilities and willingness to engage in pro-social behavior (Duys & 
Hobson, 2004). 

Moote and Wodarski (1997) stated that building self-esteem in children is 
supported by research to be a preventative method in education that can decrease 
behavioral issues and academic struggles. This approach enhances children’s abilities 
to achieve as a result of their perceptions regarding their abilities and worth. Wick and 
colleagues (1997) demonstrated that counselees who participated in an Adlerian ABC 
program experienced the benefits of an enhanced self-concept. This enhancement 
could in turn influence their academic achievement, level of depression, ability to make 
decisions, and aversion to delinquency. The possible benefits are significant and have 
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great potential for influencing positive growth and development for the counselees 
involved. 

Duys and Hobson (2004) proposed that self-esteem is affected by the exposure 
to social contexts over a period of time. Within a child’s development, self-esteem can 
be enhanced by having positive peer relationships and interactions. With the ease of 
accessibility to the Internet and social networking, the potential positive or negative 
impact on self-esteem is great. Bushman and colleagues (2010) found that peer 
disapproval through a social networking profile decreased self-esteem, while peer 
approval increased self-esteem. Patchin and Hinduja (2010) found a relationship 
between low self-esteem and experiences with cyberbullying. The correlations found in 
these studies imply that school counselors must recognize the various sources within 
and surrounding the school system that affect the development of students’ self-esteem. 
It is important to begin addressing the development, promotion, and maintenance of 
self-esteem within these students as early as possible. 

School counselors would do well to incorporate such an important aspect of their 
students’ development into their comprehensive school counseling programs. Including 
a group focused on self-esteem and building peer relationships into a comprehensive 
school counseling program could enhance a school counselor’s ability to promote 
students’ development in these areas, thus working towards achieving the overall goals 
of comprehensive and developmental school counseling programs (American School 
Counselor Association [ASCA], 2004). All children, but specifically those who are 
struggling academically, behaviorally, or emotionally could benefit from a group 
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deliberately designed to enrich and enhance their perception of self (Glass & Myers, 
2001; Glass & Shoffner, 2001; Moote and Wodarski, 1997, Wick et al., 1997). 

Adventure-based Counseling (ABC) 

Adventure-based counseling (ABC) is a group counseling model that utilizes a 
thoughtfully sequenced and processed set of experiential initiatives to affect change in 
counselees (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2002; Schoel & Maizell, 2002). ABC was founded on the 
premise that humans learn by doing, by experiencing life. In ABC, a bridge is built 
between the activity and a counselee’s life, and meaning is made when this bridge is 
crossed (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2001; Glass & Myers, 2001; Glass & Shoffner, 2001; 

Nelson, 2001). Activities and initiatives for this group program were chosen to highlight 
a metaphoric relationship with life and the goals of counseling. Rohnke (1984) 
presented numerous initiatives, games, and activities that could be incorporated into 
ABC. The benefits of this modality can be far reaching and affect counselees 
psychologically, sociologically, educationally, physically, and spiritually through 
enhancing such areas as self-concept, efficacy, and confidence (Fletcher & Hinkle, 
2002). The primary goal for many ABC programs is to improve counselees’ self- 
concepts (Moote & Wodarski, 1997). This is accomplished through an encouraging 
atmosphere that promotes problem solving, trust building, and goal setting as a group 
and individually. ABC programs help counselees to identify faulty thinking and enhance 
their ability to solve problems in various situations (Glass & Myers, 2001). 

Moote and Wodarski (1997) concurred that counselees’ self-esteem and self- 
concept are enhanced by ABC through experiences that involve cooperation, 
communication, risk and excitement, challenge, creativity, skill development, and last 
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but not least, fun. ABC programs are effective in utilizing activities that create 
opportunities for success and meaning making that can be applied to the counselees’ 
lives. Sixteen of the nineteen studies described by Moote and Wodarski (1997) reported 
positive outcomes with counselees regarding their self-esteem. ABC programs assist 
counselees in making decisions and developing competence, which in turn improves 
their total perception of themselves. 

Integration of Adlerian Theory With Adventure-Based Counseling 

Glass and Myers (2001) described how Alfred Adler’s individual psychology 
provides a holistic conceptualization of personality. Adler believed that all behavior is 
purposeful and that counselees choose behavior based on their individual goals 
(Dreikurs, Grunwald, & Pepper, 1998). Counselee goals reflect their private logic, which 
is influenced by the way that they experience life and their interpretation of those 
experiences. The development of private logic is well underway by the time counselees 
are eight years old. Private logic influences an individual’s lifestyle and lifestyle 
convictions, which continue to affect counselees’ views of themselves and the goals 
upon which they base their behavior. 

Each counselee is an integral part of a larger social system and he/she is 
motivated by social interest (Mosak & Maniacci, 1999). Humans are inclined to be part 
of a larger social context, to feel a sense of belongingness, and to serve others in a way 
that betters humanity. In other words, social interest can be defined as a human’s ability 
to interact with others in a cooperative way and promote social cooperation, which leads 
to a healthy society. This kind of social connectedness is largely what contributes to our 
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success, happiness, and well-being (Adler & Fleishler, 1986; Glass & Myers, 2001; 
Mosak & Maniacci, 1999). 

Nelson (2001) asserted that as young counselees experience and interpret the 
world, a sense of belonging and feeling significant is particularly important. Striving for 
this connection is a natural human tendency, which enables counselees to continue to 
survive and thrive. When this need is not met, their behaviors may originate from a 
discouraged rather than in encouraged place, which could result in being disruptive 
rather than cooperative. The goals of their misbehavior are influenced by their 
discouraged attitude towards self, others, and life. Goals of misbehavior are employed 
when children are unsuccessful in achieving a sense of belonging. They include 
attention seeking, power seeking, revenge taking, and displaying inadequacy (Mosak & 
Maniacci, 1999). Counselors must understand the goal of the misbehavior, encourage 
rather than punish their young counselees, and then help them to learn more 
cooperative behaviors that reflect high instead of low social interest. 

Adlerian therapy attempts to reeducate counselees within their social context in 
order for them to experience their role in society as one of equally giving to and 
receiving from others. When counselees are aware and cognizant of destructive 
patterns that do not enhance their ability to contribute to society, they can then attempt 
to change their behavior and meet their goals from a place of encouragement. 
Counselees experience success and feel they are making progress when they sense 
themselves moving from a perceived minus to perceived plus (Dreikurs, Grunwald, & 
Pepper, 1998; Nelson, 2001). Ultimately, the desired outcome is for counselees to 
emerge from the Adlerian counseling process feeling that they belong, are valued, and 
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have positive self-worth and esteem, which would reflect a promotion of their social 
interest (Glass & Myers, 2001). 

Counselees should be encouraged to become responsible for their thoughts, 
feelings, and behaviors, all of which influence their goals and successes. It is important 
to instill in them the notion that they have control over the direction of their lives. 
Furthermore, counselees’ uniqueness and creativity should be highlighted when school 
counselors are attempting to nurture their self-esteem (Uszynska-Jarmoc, 2007). Even 
misbehavior on the part of counselees can be viewed as a creative attempt to achieve a 
certain goal. The counselor must redirect counselees back to their reasoning for the 
behavior and help to guide them in using their creativity to make more cooperative 
attempts towards meeting the same goal (Dreikurs, Grunwald, & Pepper, 1998). When 
working with counselees to help promote and enhance their self-esteem, it would be 
important to keep in mind the goals of their behavior and the importance of attending to 
their creativity and individuality. Understanding their motivations as well as the way that 
they perceive themselves in relation to others would enable counselors to tend to the 
specific factors that contribute to building the young counselees’ self-esteem. 

ABC and Adlerian therapy are both used effectively as separate modalities in 
improving and enhancing counselees’ self-esteem. The rationale for combining Adlerian 
theory and ABC has been tested, with outcomes supporting the integration (Glass & 
Myers, 2001, Nelson, 2001, Wick et al., 1997). Research also supports using ABC to 
positively affect self-esteem (Glass & Shoffner, 2001; Moote & Wodarski, 1997; Utay & 
Utay, 1996). Glass and Myers (2001) and Wick and colleagues (1997) have highlighted 
the efficacy of using Adlerian ABC to promote self-esteem. Wick and colleagues (1997) 
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conducted research that showed the implementation of a six-week Adlerian ABC group 
affected children’s self-esteem positively. The combination of these two approaches and 
their common objective may increase the likelihood of meeting that goal and benefiting 
the counselees involved. 

Within each type of counseling there are common themes that highlight the 
importance of and promote self-esteem in young counselees. Adlerian theory 
emphasizes the importance of promoting self-esteem through social consciousness and 
responsibility, while ABC's approach to working with youth addresses these 
components through experiential education (Adler, 1959; Hill, 2007). Therefore, a group 
format for attending to these issues could foster self-esteem through collaborative 
activities, which in turn contributes to enhanced social awareness and connectedness. 
This modality may encourage participants to develop self-esteem within the context of 
the group through connection with others and shared successes, rather than individual 
accomplishment or promotion. School counselors can implement and evaluate a similar 
group within the school setting, utilizing an Adlerian ABC group to increase self-esteem. 
Characteristics of an Adlerian ABC Group 

Wick and colleagues (1997), have established four tasks characteristic to ABC 
that are based on Adlerian tenants. They are group, unfamiliar, noncompetitive, and 
cooperative tasks. A group intervention is favored for ABC because of Adler’s belief that 
humans are social and possess a need to belong (Adler & Fleishler, 1988). A group 
environment enables counselees to feel safe, supported, and aligned with a need to 
belong. Consequently, counselees adapt their views of themselves in accordance with 
their new experiences in the group. The group provides counselees with a model of 
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their larger social environments, and can be considered a safe place for them to 
evaluate and understand themselves in relation to others. They may begin to feel that 
they are an integral part of the group, where they feel that they belong and are valued 
within the group. If a bridging occurs between the activities in the group and their lives, 
meaning will be made that this sense of worth and value can be transferred to their 
larger social contexts (Yalom, 1995). Their role in society can then be perceived as an 
equal one. They may begin to nurture others and contribute to society while receiving a 
variety of benefits in return, including an improved self-concept (Glass & Myers, 2001). 

An unfamiliar task is useful in an Adlerian ABC group to build on the opportunity 
for counselees to test and overcome their previously developed faulty conclusions about 
themselves. Many times counselees are not aware of their private logic, or ingrained 
thoughts and consequent patterns in behavior, yet they are guided and influenced by 
what they have come to believe about themselves. When following the daily, familiar 
routine of their lives, it is easier for counselees to continue in their established pattern 
and ways of thinking, feeling, and acting. Unfamiliar tasks within the group experience 
allow counselees to draw from the unique process of the group as they are guided to a 
newer, more positive comprehension of themselves and resulting private logic (Wick et 
al., 1997). 

Noncompetitive tasks are used in Adlerian ABC based on Alder’s beliefs 
regarding counselees’ feelings of inferiority that result in a lack of social interest (Adler, 
1982). In many cases, feelings of inferiority can preclude a counselee’s desire to want 
to improve and join with one another to meet their goals. It is when these feelings 
become too intense and overwhelming that counselees feel the need to withdraw from 
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others and use control as a selfish mean to meet their goals. To promote cooperation 
and avoid competition within an Adlerian ABC group, counselees are aligned with one 
another against the unfamiliar task. They are working together towards a common goal 
that may be difficult and challenging, but achievable. When this goal is accomplished, 
counselees can base their sense of achievement on the combination of efforts of all 
involved. Their sense of belonging and desire to continue to contribute to others is 
enhanced as they realize that by helping the group, they were simultaneously benefiting 
themselves (Wick et al., 1997). 

An Adlerian ABC group will also include the use of cooperative tasks. These 
tasks will further the teaching of social interest and responsibility to others as well as 
oneself, which will contribute to a new formation of healthy behavior (Glass & Myers, 
2001; Wick et al., 1997). Cooperation within a noncompetitive atmosphere reframes the 
concept of individual success, which is continually stressed to children in school. 
Adlerian counselors believe that one’s willingness to cooperate with and participate in 
contributing to others as a result of a concern for other’s welfare is the main indicator for 
one’s mental health and well-being (Dirkmeyer, Dirkmeyer, & Sperry, 1987). By 
participating in a group that makes use of tasks that are unfamiliar, noncompetitive, and 
cooperative, counselees learn that their individual success is interconnected with others 
and they cannot stand alone in life. The group succeeds together or fails together; no 
one determines this fate individually. The group experience will teach participants that 
the tasks of life require them to cooperate with others. They will witness and understand 
the connection between their own concern for and contribution to the group and what 
they experience in return as the goals are achieved. Their sense of self is part of this 
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connection, and by working with the group and increasing their social interest, they are 
enhancing this important aspect (Wick et al., 1997). 

Additional shared characteristics between Adlerian therapy and ABC include the 
aspects of encouragement and respect. Encouragement is viewed by Adlerians as a 
significant tool to influence behavior change in counselees (Dreikurs, Grunwald, & 
Pepper, 1998). Applied to an ABC group, encouragement could strengthen the 
relationships among counselees by suggesting that they can meet the challenges of the 
group together, and transfer the meaning into their lives. The process of encouragement 
in an Adlerian ABC group should focus on success and skills of counselees rather than 
failure and lack of ability. The counselor's task is to form an alliance with the counselees 
that highlights their strengths and unique contributions that each of them bring to the 
group (Glass & Myers, 2001). The counselor’s ability to see and respect counselees for 
their positive aspects is potentially instilled in each counselee, and then spread among 
the group. This approach invites the counselees to feel encouraged and respected by 
everyone involved in the group experience and to then adapt their private logics to 
benefit and enhance their perceptions of themselves. 

Implementing an Adlerian ABC group within a school setting could provide an 
effective and beneficial adaptive experience to children dealing with low self-esteem. 
According to Glass and Shoffner (2001), school counselors must often work with 
children in groups due to class size and time constraints. The group environment within 
the school is also beneficial to the children as they are able to participate with and learn 
from one another, increasing their self-esteem while completing group oriented activities 
within a cohesive group of peers. Groups can be planned that will incorporate 
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unfamiliar, noncompetitive, and cooperative tasks in an encouraging and respectful 
atmosphere for all involved (Wick et al., 1997). With some imagination and creativity, 
school counselors can provide the same experiences for counselees that they might 
outside of an office or institutional setting. Openness to creativity also encourages 
flexibility within the counselor, which is necessary in providing group work for students. 
Malekoff (2004) spoke to the significance of a counselor's ability to manage uncertainty 
and planned emptiness, referring to a created space for the unknown. The form that any 
therapeutic group takes on is unpredictable, and for children and adolescents who are 
in process of developing social and emotional regulation skills, the need for flexibility as 
a facilitator is even greater (Malekoff, 2004). The key to success is the professional 
school counselor’s ability to provide the necessary processing and promote the 
formation of meaning within the counselees so that they may transfer the meaning to 
their lives (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2002; Glass & Myers, 2001; Glass & Shoffner, 2001; 
Nelson, 2001). 

Implementing the Group 
Target Population and Setting 

School counselors may employ different methods of identifying and accruing 
counselees for the group. The diverse population identified for this group includes 
children struggling academically, behaviorally, and socially, and would require various 
sources of referral. It is important to also consider that some students who suffer from 
low self-esteem might perform well in these domains, and so attention and assessment 
on the part of the counselor is essential (Jindal-Snape & Miller, 2008). Parents, 
teachers, and students themselves can all be involved in this process in order to foster 
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active engagement from the students, and a visible support network made up of 
involved adults from the student's life. Information related to the group could reach 
parents through a school newsletter. Parents could then contact their children’s 
teachers or counselors for more information and group sign-up forms. Teachers could 
be notified about the group by e-mail and through an announcement at a faculty 
meeting. The announcement and notification would include a brief outline of the group’s 
targeted population, goal, objectives, and outcomes. School staff will be encouraged to 
refer any students to the group whom they feel would benefit. Students would have 
access to the group as well through posted announcements that could be spread 
throughout the school. These announcements would provide information such as the 
group’s time, place of meeting, duration, and potential benefits to them. School 
counselors could repeat the group as needed to include all students who wish to 
participate. 

School counselors would integrate a six-week group program into the school 
setting, as six weeks of group has been shown to be effective in promoting self-esteem 
in the school system (Wick et al., 1997). The group would meet once per week, for 
ninety minutes, during a free period, following school dismissal, or on weekends, 
depending on structure and resources of the school. The timeframe of ninety minutes is 
suggested, as it would allow for the possibility of more than one initiative or activity to be 
utilized, as well as the time to reflect on, process, and apply the experience. Finally, 
depending on availability and weather, the school gym and/or playground would provide 
an appropriate meeting area for the group. 
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This model of group work can be designed for all ages of students, with the 
activities structured and planned around respective developmental levels. The groups 
will consist of students within the same age range, although developmental differences 
will commonly still exist within the spectrum. This is additional incentive for the facilitator 
to be flexible in creating their weekly itineraries, as they may need to be adjusted based 
on processing abilities or level of engagement on a particular day (Malekoff, 2004). 
Further screening or exclusion and inclusion practices will be based on the school 
counselor’s determination of whether the variation in demographics of the students can 
be worked with within the group, or is cause for group division or exclusion. Students 
who are placed in groups that are inappropriate for their developmental level are less 
likely to experience the potential benefits of the group work (Yalom & Leszcz, 2005). 
Process, Program Objectives, and Intended Outcomes 

It is important to address the group process that counselors utilize in achieving a 
successful Adlerian ABC group experience. The experiential learning cycle, on which an 
effective Adlerian ABC group should be based, is important in this process. Nelson 
(2001) describes the four phases of the experiential learning cycle as experience, 
reflection, processing, and application. The experience occurs when counselees 
participate in activities and initiatives of the Adlerian ABC group. School counselors 
guide the group to then reflect on the experience and examine their thoughts, feelings, 
and observations. The next phase in processing involves counselees sharing what they 
have examined upon reflection. Counselors should assess each counselee’s 
experience cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally (“what were you thinking?”, “what 
were you feeling?”, “what were you doing?”) to allow counselees to fully process the 
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experience on these levels. Through this multidimensional focus, counselees will be 
able to discover and examine patterns in their thinking, feeling, and behaving. Private 
logic will become apparent during this present-oriented process and the opportunity for 
adjustment and growth will present itself to counselees with the careful and purposeful 
facilitation of this processing. 

The final phase of the experiential learning cycle is application, where meaning 
constructed in group is then connected to meaning made in the broader context of their 
lives. As counselees understand their experiences in the group and discover patterns 
within themselves, they can then apply this new knowledge to experiences outside the 
group and understand themselves in a broader context. They can make specific plans 
that will influence change in the way they think, feel, and act towards themselves when 
they are outside of the group. It is challenging for a youth to undergo a therapeutic 
intervention and maintain those changes if other parts in the system do not support 
those developments (Bettman, Olson-Morrison, & Jasperson, 2011). Parents and 
teachers can also be involved in this stage of the process, encouraging and supporting 
the changes made once the students are outside of the group. Once the counselees 
complete the application phase, the experiential learning cycle starts over as a new 
activity introduced by the school counselor (Glass & Shoffner, 2001; Nelson, 2001). 

The group program’s objectives need to be carefully considered according to the 
population’s needs and correlated with the weekly themes infused into the group. The 
themes are: setting goals and problem solving, cooperation and encouragement, 
communication and connectedness, building trust, helping others, and responsibility for 
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self and others. Based on these themes, the program objectives are formulated to assist 
counselees in: 

• Enhancing their abilities for setting goals, solving problems, and cooperating; 

• Learning to be encouraging instead of criticizing each other and themselves, 

• Understanding the importance of effective communication and connectedness 
with others, 

• Building trust within and between counselees, 

• Realizing that by helping others to succeed, they are simultaneously helping 
themselves, 

• Becoming responsible for themselves (their feelings, thoughts, and behaviors) 
and responsible to others. 

As counselees experience and participate in activities and initiatives based on 
weekly themes designed to meet these objectives, the following intended outcomes 
would be achieved: 

• Counselees are capable of setting goals, problem solving, and cooperating, 

• Counselees encourage themselves and others, 

• Counselees increase their ability to communicate and connect with others, 

• Counselees experience a greater sense of trust in themselves and others, 

• Counselees develop an interest in helping others succeed, 

• Counselees feel responsible for themselves and to others. 

Through these program objectives and intended outcomes, the overall goal of an 
enhanced self-esteem could be accomplished. 
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Program Sequence 

When designing an Adlerian ABC group to enhance self-esteem in the school 
setting, school counselors must draw on the similarities of the two approaches and 
combine them to structure the group’s activities appropriately. They must choose 
initiatives that will allow the group to perform unfamiliar, noncompetitive, and 
cooperative tasks that will promote the development of social interest in counselees and 
cohesion among the group (Wick et al., 1997). School counselors facilitate the group by 
introducing each initiative or activity by establishing a scenario and describing the task 
to the group, also called frontloading the activity (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2002). When the 
task is completed, successfully or not, time is taken to process what happened before, 
during, and after the initiative. The group takes this time to discuss what they 
experienced, relate the experience to their lives, and cross the bridge to meaning that 
can be applied to their lives (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2002; Glass & Shoffner, 2001; Nelson, 
2001 ). 

The sequencing of activities and initiatives is a crucial element of the group’s 
facilitation. The activities (corresponding with their respective themes for the week) 
begin easier and progress with increasing difficulty and challenge. Each week’s session 
begins with an icebreaker or high-energy activity to get the group motivated to 
participate and be present. School counselors must connect each week’s theme to the 
activities and initiatives outlined for that particular session. This could be done, as 
previously mentioned, by frontloading the experience in a meaningful manner, and by 
processing the experience with purposeful questions related to the week’s theme and 
objectives (Fletcher & Hinkle, 2002; Nelson, 2001). 
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The initial session would provide a welcome and introduction of the group 
program to counselees as well as an opportunity for the formation of individual and 
group goals. The first three sessions would incorporate facilitation and activities to 
promote the group’s ability to solve problems, cooperate, communicate, and encourage 
from within. In the fourth session, the group could be provided initiatives to foster a 
capacity from within to build and form trust. The last two sessions’ facilitation and 
activities would focus on using the established problem solving skills, cooperation, 
communication, encouragement, and trust to foster a desire within the counselees to 
help others in the group to succeed and feel responsible for group and individual 
accomplishments and achievement of goals (Appendix includes suggested ABC 
initiatives). 

Evaluation 

To properly ensure the effectiveness of this group in enhancing children’s self¬ 
esteem, an evaluative measure must be utilized. Evaluations such as the Piers Harris 2 
Children’s Self-Concept Scale, the Coopersmith Self- Esteem Inventory (CSEI), or the 
Culture Free Self-Esteem Inventory (CF-SEI-2) could be used with such a group. 
Students could be assessed with an evaluation before they enter the group program to 
establish their baseline for improvement. After the six-week group program, students 
would take the evaluation again to mark their improvement and establish that the group 
program is in fact meeting its goal. Any necessary adjustments could be made in 
accordance to the results of this evaluation; the areas where counselees improved least 
could be noted and modifications to activities and facilitation could be made. School 
counselors should make certain that counselees participating in this group are receiving 
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the maximum opportunities and benefits possible to enhance and enrich their self¬ 
esteem. 

Limitations and Implications for Future Research 

A potential limitation of the proposed group could be the logistical barriers 
associated with setting up the group. School counselors may work in settings that do 
not have after school transportation or free periods in the day where the group would be 
implemented. Screening processes may also need to vary, depending on the population 
of students and level of conflict or cohesion that exists within the system. Factors such 
as ethnicity, religion, or socioeconomic status may have previously established a 
divisiveness within the student culture, which does not necessarily indicate a need to 
avoid running the group, or limiting who may be involved, but would still need to be 
considered in the planning the implementation of the group. 

Students who have a history of consistently disruptive or disrespectful behavior 
may be considered as inappropriate candidates for the group. While this type of student 
may present challenges for group facilitators, an appropriate level of experience and 
training in working with higher risk students could allow for the group to serve as an 
effective intervention. It would be important for facilitator's in this scenario to screen 
carefully and set clear boundaries and expectations of the students. An unwillingness to 
adhere to expectations could result in the student being asked to not participate in the 
group, and for school counselors to consider other more fitting intervention methods, 
such as individual counseling or accessing resources for the student outside of the 


school. 
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With regard to future research that could promote the concepts and interventions 
proposed, there is a plethora of options for examining the impact of the model. Both 
quantitative and qualitative measures could be used to assess the success or limitations 
of the group. Pre and post administrations of the surveys, mentioned earlier, as well as 
other valid and reliable measures, could examine the students' perceived level of self¬ 
esteem and effective social engagement. In addition, the use of students' grades and 
academic reports before and after the group could support the hypothesis that 
increased self-esteem and social support contributes to scholastic success. The original 
research after which this article is modeled (Wick, Wick, & Peterson, 1997) was 
conducted using a relatively small sample size (n=42), therefore a larger scale study 
could reveal more statistically sound results. Longitudinal studies exploring the long 
term effects of the Adlerian ABC group would also be beneficial toward understanding if 
the six week group has a sustainable impact. Qualitative measures could be utilized to 
collect narratives of how the students experience themselves and the group and 
whether or not they attribute the group to any noticeable changes in their self-perception 
and social skills. Parent, teacher, and school counselor narratives could also be 
supplemented to gather a more in depth assessment of whether the group impacts the 
variables being examined. 

Summary 

The rationale for combining Adlerian theory with adventure-based counseling to 
enhance self-esteem has been established. The process of implementing such a group 
within the school system has been delineated. School counselors must attend to their 
counselees’ self-esteem throughout their development in order to affect personal, 
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academic and professional growth. The use of an Adlerian ABC group could be an 
effective intervention to promote such growth. Professional school counselors should be 
intentional in measuring and evaluating interventions to establish the effectiveness of 
implementing a group to promote self-esteem in their counselees. 
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Appendix (Adapted from Rohnke, 1984 and authors’ personal experiences) 

Session 1: Setting Goals & Problem Solving 

One Up, One Down 

Instructions: 

The facilitator or whoever wants to initiate this game chooses one of the three options as outlined 

below: 

• 1 st option: Group member states, “one up, one down” and needs to have one of their hands 
above the same elbow and the other hand below that same elbow. Their hands must be in the 
appropriate position when the group member states, “one up, one down.” For example, someone 
may say, “one up, one down,” as they scratch their head with one hand and leave the other hand 
on their lap. 

• 2nd option: Group member states, “two up,” and needs to have both of their hands above both of 
their elbows. Hands need to be in the appropriate position when the group member states, “two 
up.” For example, someone may say, “two up” as they lean back in their seat and fold their hands 
behind their head. 

• 3rd option: Group member states, “two down,” and needs to have both hands below both elbows. 
Group member needs to have hands in the appropriate position when they state, “two down.” For 
example, someone may state, “two down,” as they put both hands on their knees while they are 
sitting down. 

Processing Examples: 

• What was it like to be a group member today? 

• How did you solve the problem as a group? 

• What was it like to solve the problem together? 

Line Up 

Instructions: 

• Instruct group to arrange themselves in order by a given characteristic. Instructions should be 
somewhat ambiguous, allowing room for group problem solving. 

• Deflect questions for further instructions: “There’s many ways to solve the problem. That’s for the 
group to decide.” “Who remembers the instructions”? Or simply continue to repeat the original 
instructions. 

• After the group has formed its line, ask each member to say aloud his/her characteristic. 

• Debrief with the group how they selected and implemented their solution to the problem. 

• Present increasingly difficult line up problems, processing after each. 

• Line Up Examples: birthplace, personal quality (members can say or spell their chosen quality) 
animals (with no speech, making only the sound of the animal) birth date (with no sight) — 
facilitators escort unsighted members around the area to be used, and ask members to turn in 
place to disorient them a little, height (no sight, no speech, give one minute to plan) 

Processing Examples: 

• What order did you use to arrange yourselves? 

• What are some other ways you could have solved this problem? 

• How clear were the instructions? 

• How did the group communicate? 

• Who was a leader? Who had a plan? 

• How did it feel not to be able to talk/see? 

• Was anyone frustrated during the activity? Why? How did you deal with the frustration? 
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Session 2: Cooperation & Encouragement 

Everybody Up 

Instructions: 

• Ask two people of approximately the same size to sit on the ground facing one another so that the 
bottoms of their feet are opposed, knees are bent, and hands are tightly grasped. 

• From this sitting position, ask the duo to try and pull themselves into an upright standing position. 

• If the pair is successful, ask them to seek another partner and try standing up with three people, 
then four, etc., until the entire group eventually makes an attempt. 

• Criteria for a successful attempt are: 

•S Hands grasped so that an electrical current could pass through the group 
•S Foot contact with the same electrical set-up 
•S All derrieres are off the ground at the same time 

•S An expanding group will soon find that the seemingly logical circular configuration of bodies 
cannot be continues beyond 8 or so. An alternate or additional way to present this problem is 
to ask the participants to sit back-to-back and try to stand as a pair, a trio, etc. 

•S Do not allow interlocked arms for safety reasons 

Processing Examples: 

• How did you all cooperate to accomplish this task? 

• How did you all encourage/not encourage each other to accomplish this task? 

Moon Ball Instructions: 

• The group tries to strike, slap, head, or elbow a beach ball the length of a field (distance is up to 
the need for push or pleasure) in the least possible elapsed time. 

• Team members must strike the ball sequentially; i.e., players cannot hit the ball after their first 
strike until everyone on the team has made contact with the ball. 

• Since this is a timed event (the number of hits is irrelevant), more than one attempt should be 
announced so that the group is anticipating and planning for (thinking about) a second try. 

Processing Examples: 

• How did you all cooperate to accomplish this task? 

• How did you all encourage/not encourage each other to accomplish this task? 

Blanket Name Game 

Instructions: 

• Group divides into two teams of equal numbers. 

• Two facilitators hold a large blanket stretched between them with the bottom touching the ground. 
The two teams sit on either side of the blanket so that one team cannot see the other. 

• One person from each team sits close to the blanket facing it; this person is the “player.” The rest 
of the team moves back a little from the blanket, still sitting so they cannot see the other team and 
the other team cannot see them. 

• Facilitator explains that when the blanket is dropped each player must say the name of the other 
player; the rest of the team remains silent. 

• On a three count, facilitators drop the blanket. The player who says the other’s name first wins 
and captures that person for their team. 

• Raise the blanket again; ask for two more people to sit facing the blanket. Repeat until the group 
understands the game, and then move to variations. Ideally, people move from one team to the 
other as the game progresses. The game can continue, with variations, until all the players are on 
one side, signifying that everyone has won the game. Or continue the game until group interest 
seems to wane and players have mixed considerably from their original teams. 

Processing Examples: 

• How did it feel to be captured? 

• How did group members encourage/not encourage others? 

• What can the group do to provide more encouragement to themselves and to one another? 

• What were some of the best ways to describe opposite players? 

• What did the group do well during this game? 
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Session 3: Communication & Connectedness 

Flip Me the Bird Tag 

Instructions: 

• Provide enough “birds” for approximately a third of the group. “Birds” can be foxtails, knotted 
towels, or rubber chickens. When a player is holding a bird s/he cannot be tagged. 

• Birds can be thrown to other players, but cannot be handed. 

• One person is “it.” When “it” tags another player, that player is “it.” No tag backs. 

Processing Examples: 

• What ways did people work together and communicate? 

• What strategies developed among the group? How did it feel to be “It?” 


Mirage 

Instructions: 

• One participant is chosen from the group and is given a piece of paper with a design on it. That 
person must communicate the image to the rest of the group so that players can duplicate it on 
their own paper. You may ask that people concentrate on their own work, or you may say nothing 
and allow the group to collaborate if they think it will help. 

• The versions below are samples that have worked well. Invent your own variations that highlight 
any specific issue you want to address with your group. 

• For the first couple of versions, prohibit illustrators from showing their design to the leader to 
check its accuracy. 

• This exercise should be done more than once, with each variation allowing different forms of 
communication between the “leader” and the “drawers.” Each version should be led by a new 
leader. 

V Version #1: 

■ The leader can say anything; any make no gestures, and must face away from the group. 
Drawers may not speak or ask questions. 

V Version #2: 

■ The leader may only make gestures, no speaking. Drawers may ask as many questions 
as they want. 

V Version #3: 

■ The leader may speak and gesture. Drawers many ask one question each. 

Processing Examples: 

• What did everyone learn from this experience? 

• How could we as individuals and as a group better facilitate our own communication? 

• What are you telling yourself as a leader in regards to what kind of job you did? 

• How can you view this more positively? 

• How does the way you view this affect how you feel after this activity? 

• How can you see your mistakes as learning opportunities? 

Session 4: Building Trust 

Trust Sequence 

Instructions: 

• Provide pens and paper for group to journal on questions about trust. 

• Emphasize that this information will be private, no one else will read it, and participants will share 
only what they choose with the rest of the group. 

• Explain the group will be participating in physical activities to build trust. 

Mirror 

• Purpose is to focus attention on other person’s movement. 

• Group members select a partner with which to work. You may want to ask the group to select a 
partner of approximately equal height. 
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• Partners decide who will begin this activity. 

• Partners face one another, about I foot away from each other. 

• The person who has chosen to begin, moves his/her arms, legs, face, and neck. The other 
person acts as a mirror, mimicking all of the movements of the partner. 

• After a minute or so, have partners switch roles. 

Joust 

• Purpose is to find an effective, comfortable spotting position. 

• Same pairs of partners that worked together in Mirror, now face each other in a spotting position. 

• Partners press palms of hands against the palms of the other person. 

• Partners now joust (gently) for a couple minutes, trying to set each other off balance. 

Trust Lean 

• Demonstrate and explain safety parameters. Emphasize the need for consistency. Discourage 
group members from joking during this exercise (oops, no wait, just a minute). The purpose of the 
activity is to build trust. 

• Work with co-facilitator, or ask for a volunteer from the group. 

• Coach leaning position: feet together, cross hands over, arms down, under and then tucked up 
with hands held tightly against chest, body straight and stiff. 

• Commands: 

•S Leaner: Spotter? 

•S Spotter: Spotting! 

•S Leaner: Ready to lean 
•S Spotter: Lean on! 

• Emphasize consistency in commands. Caution participants not to become automated with 
commands - do not answer as a spotter if not ready and in position. 

• Begin with hands on leaner, bring leaner back about 12 inches, and then return to vertical. 
Remind members to bring leaner to vertical position gently, not use excessive momentum so that 
leaner pitches forward. 

• Repeat commands, move hands 3 inches away from leaner’s back, complete trust lean. Spotter 
should communicate to leaner how far away hands are each time, and negotiate leaner’s comfort 
and security level. 

• Repeat commands, move hands 6 inches away from leaner’s back, complete trust lean. 

• Have partners begin sequence of trust leans, coach members on correct positions and 
commands. Watch especially for leaner’s feet not together and incorrect foot positions for 
spotting. 

• Partners switch, leaner becomes spotter, and vice versa. 

Processing Examples: 

• What was it like to trust your partner? 

• How did you feel? 

• What were you thinking? 

• How does this influence what you did? 

• What have you learned about yourself and others today? 

Session 5: Helping Others 

Wizards and Gelflings 

Instructions: 

• Explain the following: In the universe (as defined by the boundaries on this game), there are two 
forces at work. Each force is represented by a unique species of beings. As is often the case 
when two species co-exist, there is tension and competition. 

• The first species is the Wizards. Wizards tend to be serious because they are always thinking— 
creating spells, calculating formulas, analyzing experiments, chanting ancient rituals...you know 
the type. They like their work a lot and do not like to be distracted. 
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• On the other hand, Gelflings live to have FUN! They frolic, fantasize, sing, dance, and merrily 
enjoying themselves without a care in the world. Well, almost not a care. They must watch out for 
Wizards. 

• Wizards have a fixated mindset about Gelflings. See a Gelfling, freeze it. NOW! Wizards 
constantly try to freeze Gelflings by touching them with their magic ball/wand/orb. 

• As soon as a Gelfling is frozen, it immediately reacts to the suspension of its ability to frolic by 
emitting the Universal Gelfling Distress Call: A very high pitched, “Help Me, Help Me, Help Me...” 

• A physical motion emphasizes this distress call. Use a fist with the thumb extended up, raising 
and lowering it into the palm of your other hand—the universally recognized Gelfling symbol for 
“help.” This call repeats itself over and over until at least two unfrozen Gelflings surround their 
frozen partner, join hands and hug that person calling out, “Go free, little Gelfling, go free.” At this 
joyful juncture, the frozen Gelfling is free to frolic once again. 

• Wizards hate to see all their cryogenic work undone, so they get particularly upset as Gelflings 
become unfrozen. Wizards exhibit extra amounts of serious freezing energy when Gelflings 
congregate around a frozen partner. 

• The challenge in this activity is to find the proper balance between seriousness and fun. Too 
many Wizards, the game ends quickly and the Gelflings feel overwhelmed. Too few Wizards, the 
Gelflings get bored and the Wizards need CPR. Experiment with your group, but 2-3 Wizards for 
about 15-20 Gelflings seems to be an appropriate ecological starting point. 

• Allow the Wizards to change their identity. Any time they get tired of chasing Gelflings, they can 
tag a Gelfling and then give them the Wizard’s magic ball. The Gelfling is immediately 
transformed into a Wizard, the Wizard into a Gelfling. This technique has been proven to prevent 
major stress breakdowns in Wizards. 

Processing Examples: 

• What was it like to be a helper? 

• How did you feel when you were in the helping role? 

• What was it like to be a Wizard? 

• How did you feel to be in a non-helpful role? 

Acid Pour 

Instructions: 

• Ask group to select individually a quality they possess that helps them to work with each other 
OR ask the group to select a quality without which they will not succeed. 

• Explain that the water in the first bucket must be transferred, without spilling a drop into the 
second can. 

• The first bucket may not be touched by any participant, but it may be moved. 

• The second bucket may not be touched, and may not be moved from its position inside a large 
(12’+ diameter) circle. 

• Participants may not enter the circle. 

• Participants may use only the tube-and-string-tool you provide, touching it only between the two 
knots tied at the ends of the strings. 

Processing Examples: 

• How did you find ways to incorporate individual skills into group performance? 

• How did you use the quality you chose during this initiative? 

• How did the group use the skills of different people in the group to be helpful to all? 

• What ways can you work together in the future to be sure that you are using the skills and talents 
of all group members? 

Session 6: Responsibility for Self & Others 

Pipeline 

Instructions: 

• Pipeline is a high-energy initiative requiring communication, teamwork, and planning. The activity 
involves transporting a variety of objects from a designated starting point and dropping them into 
a container. The objects can only be carried in the chutes provided. The rules impose limits on 
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how the objects can be transported. These rules provide a clear framework of what is acceptable 
and what causes the object to be recalled. 

• The goal is to deliver successfully into the container as many objects as possible during the time 
allowed. 

• All participants must start behind the boundary line before beginning to deliver an object (unless 
an object has already been delivered successfully-see below). 

• One person may pick up the object and place it into the first chute. No one else may touch the 
objects during the delivery process. 

• The following Rules must be maintained: 

•S The object may not stop. 

•S The object may not roll backwards. 

S The object may not drop onto the ground. 

•S The object may not touch any team member. 

•S The chutes may not touch each other at any time. 

•S When an object is in someone’s chute, the person may not move his/her feet. 

•S If any one of these rules is broken, the object must be returned to the start and the team must 
begin the delivery process again. All team members must begin again in the start area. 

S When an object is successfully delivered into the container, the group does not have to 
reassemble in the starting area to send the next object. Only the designated delivery person 
must start behind the start line, all other participants may arrange themselves in any way they 
believe will help them successfully perform the next delivery. Only when a delivery is 
unsuccessful does the restart rule apply. 

•S Any objects delivered successfully are finished; they are not called back even if a rule 
infraction occurs later in the activity. 

•S The group has_minutes to complete the task. 

Processing Examples: 

• How did the group feel having this kind of responsibility? 

• What are the groups’ thoughts towards being responsible for someone else or themselves? 

• Did the group plan effectively? 

• Did the group practice the plan? 
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